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REMOVAL! 


The office of the FARM JOURNAL has been removed 
from No. 726 Sansom Street to Wo. 914 4rch Street. 








PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 

The FARM JOURNAL aims to be practical rather than 
theoretical ; it treats upon subjects that are in season only, 
and in a brief and pointed manner. Its contributors are 
all practical men and women actually engaged in the cul- 
tivation of the soil, or the managementof household affairs. 
it otiers no premiums, gives no chromos, inserts no hum- 
bug advertisements, and is sent to subscribers at 25 cents 
is a year—in Philadelphia county twelve cents additional 
for postage. There is no other paper like it in America. 

People who approve of the above features are inyjted to 
become subscribers. 


Important Notice! 


We are getting up clubs for the following named 
newspapers and magazines. The price affixed to each 
— is the Publisher’s, and includes postage. We will 

rnish each paper and the FARM JOURNAL at the prices 
named, Germantown Telegraph, $2.50; Weekly Press, 
Philadelphia, $1.50; Godey’s Lady Book, $3.00; Saturday 
Night, $3.00; Arthur’s Magazine, $2.50; Peterson’s Maga- 
zine, $2.00; Lady’s Floral Cabinet, $1.30; New York 
Weekly, $3.00; American Agriculturist, $1.60; Gar- 
dener’s Monthly, $2.10; Country Gentleman, $2.50; Sat- 
urday Evening Post, $2.10; Nursery, $1.60; Wide Awake, 
$2.00; Scientific American, $3.20; Poultry World, $1.25; 
that is BOTH papers at the price of one. 

In the following list we give first the Publisher’s price, 
then a less price at which we will supply each paper, 
viz.: Atlantic Monthly, $4.00, $3.70; Scribner’s Magazine, 
$4.00, $3.70; St. Nicholas, $3.00, $2.90; Lippincott’s 
Magazine, $4.00, $3.70; Harper’s Magazine, Bazar, 
Weekly, each, $4.00, $3.75; Demorest’s Magazine, $3.00, 
$2.50; Phrenological Journal, $3.00, $2.75; Waverly 
Magazine, $5.00, $4.50; Practical Farmer, $2.50, $2.05; 
Weekly Times, Philadelphia, $2.00, $1.75. 

That is, the figures in the second place are those at 
which we will furnish our own paper AND each one 
named; the higher figures are the Publisher’s regular 
prices. We will send on similar terms nearly all of the 
leading newspapers of the country. Subscriptions may 
begin at any time and any Post-office, (except Philadel- 
phia monthlies to persons residing in the city.) 








CITY HORSE MANURE. 


What it costs—The price too high—It is cheaper in New 
York—No assignments by farmers who use it liberally. 


BY THOMAS SHALLCROSS. 

That the farmers around Philadelphia appreciate the 
value of manure is shown from the high price they are 
willing to pay for it. While the stable keepers of some 
cities are under great expense to keep the manure heaps 
removed, the car and livery stables of Philadelphia re- 

ceive a large revenue from that source. Caleb N. Taylor, 
a 





of Bucks county—himself a heavy landholder, and who 
has put many a poor man on his feet—says he is never 
afraid to lend money to a man to pay for manure, and 
looking around any one can see that the prosperous far- 
mers are those from whose farms the manure team makes at 
least a weekly visit to the city. Within a radius of fifteen 
to twenty miles this article is generally hauled on wagons, 
four tons being considered a good four-horse load. Far- 
mers living farther away either have it brought on cars, 
or if circumstances allow, on boats. At present the price 
on boats at Philadelphia is ninety cents per cart-load, the 
carts used being made for this purpose and very small. 
The boats hold two hundred to three hundred cart-loads ; 
the freight is from fifteen to thirty cents per load, accord- 
ing to distance. Those who obtain their supply by cars 
pay the dealer at present forty-five dollars per car for a 
load thirty-two feet long, nine feet wide and three and a 
half feet above the sides. Others pay at the rate of three 
dollars per ton delivered. Many farmers living within 
hauling distance prefer having their manure carred, to 
keeping a team for the road. 

Some of the large stables in Philadelphia are sold di- 
rectly to the farmer, while a large proportion go to the 
dealers, who make a handsome profit before the agricul- 
culturist gets 1t on his land. The Market street stable is 
sold to parties in New Jersey, who have it hauled to boats 
in the Schuylkill, thence directly to their farms. The 
Fifth and Sixth, and Tenth and Eleventh street stables 
are hauled by a Club directly to their homes. Most of 
the others are sold to dealers. During the year 1876, the 
Club hauling the Fifth and Sixth, Tenth and Eleventh, 
took from the two stables five thousand two hundred and 
thirty-two tons, at a cost of eleven hundred dollars and 
seventy-three cents. The average number of horses was 
nine hundred and thirty-nine, so that at these stables the 
average amount of manure made by each horse during a 
year is over five tons. These are all working horses, 
and are on the road one-third of the time and in the 
stable the remainder. This year the Club pays eight dol- 
lars per year per horse, a reduction of one-third from last 
season, but the low price of produce makes it plenty high 
enough yet. The Long Island farmers only pay in New 
York four dollars per horse, and expect at the beginning 
of the year to have it reduced to two dollars. 

Itis a very rare thing to see a farmer who puts on plenty 
of stable manure making an assignment for the benefit of 
his creditors, while it is a very frequent occurrence to note 
those who, thinking they could make out without the ar- 
ticle by using artificial fertilizers, returning to its use and 
buying more than before. 


a 
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A GOOD SHOWING. 

The Grangers of Newark, Delaware, are running a co- 
operative store, and successfully too. William Dean, one 
of the managers of the enterprise, and chairman of the 
State Executive Committee, Patrons of Husbandry, writes 
us that the first five month’s operation of the store has 
produced a surplus of three per cent. on the amount of 
sales after paying rent, insurance, taxes, salaries and in- 
terest on the capital invested. This is doing pretty well 
for the Blue Hen’s chickens. 
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Some important facts relating to the subject—Curing hams, 
beef and bacon—Sausage, and how to make it. 

The curing of meats for family use and for market is 
one of the most important operations that engage the at- 
tention of the farmer and his household, and this work is 
usually and properly done in the present month. The 
FARM JOURNAL, therefore, has carefully combined the 
knowledge of many persons experienced in this depart- 
ment of farm labor, and now publishes the most approved 
methods of preserving meats, for the benefit of those whose 
opportunities have not been such as to give them full 
knowledge of the art in question, nor the experience that 
is necessary to be successful in it. Whether old veterans 
at the business can learn anything new that is of value 
to them from our article we leave them to decide after 
they shall have read what we shall print. 


HAMS, 


For years the hams cured by James Thornton, of By- 
berry, Pa., have maintained great celebrity, and this is 
his recipe: To eight gallons of water put one quart of 
molasses, one pound of sugar, half pound of saltpetre, and 
salt enough to make it bear an egg lightly; allow the 
hams to remain in pickle from six to ten weeks, according 
to size, then smoke to taste. Mahlon Carver, of Bucks 
county, Pa., writes us that he has used Thornton’s recipe 
for twenty years, and in that time has not had a piece of 
meat spoiled or even tainted. 

Another method we take from the Practical Farmer 
for ‘sugar cured”’ hams, viz.: Boil in twelve gallons of 
water nine pounds of rock salt, two ounces of saltpetre, 
two pounds of sugar, one quart of best syrup and one 
ounce of allspice ; this for one hundred pounds of hams. 
Skim what rises and pour the brine over the hams packed 


in a clean barrel, adding water if necessary to cover the , 


meat. Letthem remainsix weeks, thensmoke. The meat 
becomes sweet and tender, and equal to young chicken. A 
few days smoking is enough; too much toughensthe meat. 

Major Freas, of the Germantown Telegraph, has pub- 
lished annually for a long time a recipe for curing meat, 
which he claims cannot be excelled. Toa gallon of water 
use one and a half pounds of salt, and one-half pound 
each of sugar, saltpetre and potash. This is boiled, the 
dirt skimmed off, and when cool poured upon the meat, 
which should not be put down for at least two days after 
killing, during which time it should be slightly sprinkled 
with powdered saltpetre, to remove the surface blood and 
render the meat fresh and clean. 


SAUSAGE, 


Our friend, S. 8. Grubb, of Baraboo, Sauk county, Wis- 


consin, writes: ‘ I see that you desire a recipe for sausage. 
I send you the one I use: To twenty-five pounds of PORK— 
not too fat and CHOPPED fine—one ounce of strong, fresh 
pulverized sugar, one half pound of salt, two drachms of 
cayenne pepper, half ounce of black pepper: mix the in- 
gredients and work thoroughly through the meat. If di- 
rections are followed as above I think you will say the 
recipe isan extraone. Some use part beef; for that reason 
I say PORK.” 

Major Reybold, of peach fame, in Delaware, used to 


forty pounds of meat twelve ounces of salt, eight of 
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“Faith,” author of “ Home 
lopies,” in this paper, uses this recipe and endorses it. 
nt. S. H., of West Chester, Pa., writes: 
ept a year just as good as when first made by forming 

to small cakes and cooking ready for the table, then 
This 


pepper and three of sage. 


“Sausage may 


nning, and covering entirely with melted lard. 
was my mother’s plan and was always successful.” 
Pa.) housewife while giving 
the same method as R.S. H., further says that in packing 
in the jars or pans “they should not be pressed 


4 Montgomery county 


cakes 
against the sides, but so placed that each will be com- 
pletely surrounded by the lard which is poured over the 
whole.” This, we think, is an idea somewhat new and 
worthy of adoption, 

David Balderston, of New IHlope, Bucks county, Pa., 
makes an intelligent contribution to the stock of knowledge 
He says: ‘Sort your meat so as not to 
have it two lean or it will be hard and dry when it gets 
old ; For spring use I think 
it is much nicer packed tightly in small earthen or tin 


on this subject. 
chop fine, but do not grind. 


basins or pots; place in a hot oven and keep there long 
enough to become well roasted through, which takes about 
two hours in our stove; take out and after cooling tie 
paper over the top and it is ready to use at any time by 
scraping the grease off and cutting into thin slices like 
roast beef or boiled ham. Thus cured it is much better 
than any other way. 
BEEF. 


| 


Naomi P. Walter, of Chester county, Pa., makes beef 


pickle by using for one hundred pounds of beef six gallons 
of water, six pounds of salt, six ounces of saltpetre and 
half pound of brown sugar. She keeps the beef in the 
pickle three days. 

Among Anna M. Bailey’s prize recipes we find this for 
heef or pork pickle: “ To five hundred pounds of beef or 
pork take twenty-one pounds of fine salt, three pounds of 
mix and rub 
Lay the meat 


yrown sugar and half pound «7 saltpetre ; 
well on the meat until the whole is applied. 
m a board until the salting process is accomplished, after 
vhich pack in the meat vessel. Smoke as desired and let 
hang in a dark smoke-house, or wrap in paper and tie up 
Friend Bailey further says: ‘To 
ceep beef fresh in cold weather rub the pieces with salt 

l I have kept it nicely in 


in close muslin bags.’’ 


ind hang in a cool, 
this way through the whole winter season. In hot weather 
meat can be kept several days by salting pretty well and 
laying a cloth wet with vinegar over it and put in a cool 


airy place. 


place—vyault, spring-house, ice-house, or suspended in a 
well.” 

Another correspondent, whose name is mislaid, writes: 
“Tn salting fresh beef to dry, heat fine salt very hot and 
rub the beef every three days until you have rubbed it 
three times, heating the salt each time; be sure to rub 
each piece thoroughly with the hot salt, and it will keep 
throughout the hottest weather.” 


GENERAL NOTES. 

Mrs. Pvle, of West Chester, Pa., informs how to have 
dresh pork in summer. “ Allow it to be in 
pickle about eight days after being killed; then slice it 
up and fry from thirty to forty minutes, as for present 
lay away in jars in its own grease, properly covered, 
in a cool place, as you would lard. When you want it 


She says: 


use ; 


for use in spring or summer take out what you want and 
refry it suitable for eating, and you have it as nice and 
fresh as can be imagined. It will work the same on hams 
and shoulders, and also beef, using lard to cover them.” 

The Germantown Telegraph says that in preserving 
meats through the summer nothing can be better than a 
perfectly tight smoke-house, where it has known it to 
keep in perfection, untouched by any insect, for two years; 
or put them in tight canvass bags, and cover the bags with 
a good coat of whitewash and hang them in the garret or 
other dry place. 

The Country Gentleman would hang meats in a tight 
room, made for the parpos*, and on a pile of burning 


charcoal, laid in an old kettle, place green hickory or 


sugar maple chips, the smoke of which gives the best 
flavor to meat. Dry ecorn-cobs give a good sweet smoke. 
Five to ten smokes are sufficient, each one lasting two to 
four hours. 

In preparing sausage for market, so far as our obser- 
vation goes, it is best to season pretty strongly, as the 
We know a firm in this 
city who have found out this fact and regard it carefully. 


“‘ neppery ” article sells the best. 


They find their customers, while at first possibly objecting 
to the liberal seasoning soon come to approve it and will 
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the thorough CHOPPING of their sausage, and doubtless 
the excellent quality of pork used, have secured an im- 
mense retail trade and realize from two to three cents per 
pound more for their products than any other manufac- 
turers we know of. Farmers who produce sausage for 
market can safely adopt the plan of high seasoning, fine 
chopping and the use of good pork, and be assured of ob- 
taining plenty of customers and the fullest market prices. 





COMMON EARTH AS MANURE. 





A sharp response to our article on ‘‘Compost”’ in the No- 
vember number. Further remarks by the Farm Journal. 
EpitoR FARM JOURNAL: 

The article headed ‘Compost,’ on the first page of 
the FARM JOURNAL for the present month, must not be 
permitted to go without comment. The writer certainly 
does not mean to say that “ common earth mixed with ma- 
terial containing fertilizing substances ” is valueless, but 
that is what he does say in effect. He also says that 
“ common sense will so inform any one who ever set foot 
on a farm.” 

In this he is certainly mistaken, for common sense has 
never yet so informed me, but, on the contrary, common 
sense and practical experience has taught me that com- 
mon earth, even without any fertilizing substances mixed 
with it, put on top of the common soil in the field, will 
increase fertility. As regards the time spent in making 
such compost being time lost and money squandered, | 
cannot admit, although I do not say that it will pay to 
keep an extra horse and cart and hire an extra man on 
purpose to haul common earth to make intocompost. I do 
say that it will pay to haul common earth from the sides 
of the highways and along the fence and places where the 
crops cannot be sown and gathered, at leisure times, when 
the team and man can be spared from other work without 
disadvantage ; and even put in a heap and hauled a sec- 
ond time, if the crops are in the way where it is intended 
to spread it at the time of the first hauling. 

There are often odd days when a farmer can spare a 
horse, cart and man to haul common earth to put into a 
heap, so as to be ready to be spread when the crops are 
out of the way, and if there is some fertilizing substances 
mixed in with it to make a compost, it can certainly be 
no disadvantage ; neither will the farmer be squandering 
money by so doing. We all know that a deep soil will 
produce better crops than a shallow one; and if we deepen 
the soil by hauling common earth on it, when it can be 
done without extra expense, it will certainly pay ; and if 
the soil had been hauled into a heap and composted with 
manure at a time when it did not suit to spread it on the 
land, certainly no disadvantage can arise from its having 
been composted. 

I fear that article on eg will have a tendency to 
discourage labor, and we all know that labor is the very 
thing that is now wanted in this country, where there are 
so many idle men, who would much rather work than do 
nothing. IsAAC EYRE. 

Newtown, Pa., 11th mo., 3d, 1877. 

Our correspondent does not convince us by his letter 
that we hold erroneous views on the compost question, 
nor that we stated them too strongly last month. We 
do not believe that it pays to haul dirt from one field 
to another on a farm; nor to cart it into heaps and 
then spread the heaps in a new place—or the old 
one—for the sake of the fertilizing effects of such 
operations ; and we conceive that whenever the soil is 
deepened by such work in one enclosure, it will certainly 
be made correspondingly thin in the other. The tidy, 
thrifty farmer will have no soil, even along the fences, 
that he can spare for removal, for nearly every square 
foot is made to yield its portion of farm crops. It is true 
that on the highways, where rich soil is washed, it may 
pay to set the man at work with horse and cart on odd 
days; but this is not common earth, but very much better. 
Nor do we think our article is calculated to discourage 
labor, but rather to save much misdirected labor, which is 
the poorest economy ; and we are of the opinion that there 
is always work enough on the farm of the right kind ; we 
used to find it so. But if not, we cannot allow that it is 
better to be engaged in useless physical labor for the sake 
simply of being at work, than to be occupied in reading 
books and newspapers, in social converse, and in cultiva- 
ting the mind and storing it with information ; and this ap- 
plies alike to the farmer’s hired men, himself, and his sons, 

In our November article we admitted that earth may 
be needed in preparing the refuse of the farm for fertilizing 
purposes, and no doubt it is in a limited way, but further 
than that we cannot go. When a farmer is obliged to en- 
force the strictest economy in all his operations, he will 
find the item of labor the most expensive one on the farm, 
and one that forbids the occurrence of such “odd” days 
that a man can be spared from essential duties to haul 
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CHEMICAL MANURES. 





Condensed history of their manufacture—Plain talk by one 
who knows something about them—Shall farmers make 
their own phosphates ?—No! 

EDITOR OF THE FARM JOURNAL: 

Ever since the introduction of Peruvian guano, the 
farmers have almost universally deemed it profitable to 
use stimulants, such as bone-dust and various grades of 
phosphates, in addition to their other manures, to enlarge 
their crops and increase the fertility of their farms. With 
the increased demand came an advance in price, and as 
the supply of the best quality was limited, the country 
soon became flooded by various grades much inferior to 
the original article. Many farmers declared themselves 
imposed on and eagerly ventured into experiments with 
phosphates. Their first trials were successful and as the 
demand for stimulants increased other manufactures ven- 
tured into business with,such marked results that large 
fortunes were accummulated ina few years. Thisbrought 
other less responsible makers into the contest, and the 
clash in trade soon led to a deterioration of much of the 
phosphates, a reduction in prices, and toa general decline 
in business reputations. A few of the best regulated houses 
survived the storm, and still furnish an article honestly 
worth the prices charged, while others who flourished for 
a time gradually disappeared trom view. The time for 
making fortunes in a few years at that business is past, and 
the tendency of trade is now toward local manufactures in 
country districts, in the midst of farming communities, 
where the buyerand seller can meet on equal terms to com- 
pare opinions and discuss the needs of ditferent soils and 
the various values of the several compounds. Hereafter 
there can be no claims made for “ patents,” or secrets of 
ingredients guarded by ‘‘ No Admittance”’ over the door. 
Establishments must be open daily to the public and 
consumers invited to inspect and make inquiry. Any 
other mode of doing business will incite distrust, for as 
intelligence advances among farmers, they will come to 
know that successful farming‘is too closely, allied to sci- 
entific facts to admit of dubious experiments. It must 
also be admitted that some farmers are over sensitive and 
are too apt to look upon a manufacturer of phosphate 
with as much distrust as an Indian regards a peace com- 
missioner. In many instances they have_been_imposed 
upon, and very often have these failures to grow good 
crops been the fault of unfavorable seasons ; so to prop- 
erly discriminate and to affix the blame where it rightly 
belongs requires patient investigation before final con- 
demnation is made. 

Timidity and over-sensitiveness has led some farmers to 
venture into the experiment of making their own phos- 
phates, under the guidance of various recipes given out 
by interested dealers in chemicals, who invariably advise 
the use of from five to seven hundred pounds of dirt per 
ton, under the pretext that that amount_is needed as an 
absorbent, when in reality it is only a device to lessen the 
price of the compound per ton. Some farmers claim great 
benefit from this process, and one Master of a Grange has 
rushed into print with great exultation, and seems ready 
to exclaim, “Eureka! Eureka!” For general informa- 
tion I shall make public a recipe that was furnished a 
prominent Grange, and by which over twenty tons of 
“dirtphate”’ was made. First, as_a basis, six hundred 
pounds of bone dust is used, to which is added two hun- 
dred pounds of vitrol, one hundred and fifty of sulphate 
of soda, sixty of nitrate of soda, one hundred and fifty of 
plaster, sixty of salt and twenty of muriate of potash. 
The whole compounded amounts to twelve hundred and 
thirty pounds, costing about twenty-two dollars. To this 
is added seven hundred and seventy pounds of dirt or sand 
as an ABSORBENT, and by this means two thousand pounds 
are obtained for the above low price. It is surely a need- 
less waste of time and strength to carry one-third more of 
useless weight over a field merely for the REDUCTION it 
makes in the cost per ton, when the amount of plaster 
given in the above recipe is sufficient as an absorbent, if 
the mixture is properly manipulated. No farmer has 
the proper facilities to acidulate and mix his materials, 
and isas liable to imposition in his purchase of the several 
articles as when he buys them already mixed. The mak- 
ing of phosphates is a skilled process, and it only can be 
carried on properly and profitably by one who has the 
confidence of his customers and is worthy of it, and who 
is fully provided with all the necessary facilities and pos- 
sessed of sufficient capital to be able to buy his ingredients 
at the lowest wholesale rates, at a season when prices rule 
the lowest. K. 
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EXTRAORDINARY! 


WE MAKE THIS MosT EXTRAORDINARY OFFER, VIZ.: 
Every subscriber to this paper, who will send us two new 
names with Fifty Cents, will be given credit on his own 
subscription account for one whole year. Our object is 
to make every reader an agent, and to largely increase 
our circulation. Send Postal Card for five specimen 
copies, to hand around to friends and neighbors, who 
do not already subscribe. These copies will be sent 
free of expense to every one who will properly dis- 
tribute them. This offer must be promptly accepted 
as it will stand but a short time. Come, friends of the 
FarM JOURNAL, help &ilong the good cause: send for 
specimen copies. 


~~ 
>- 


What Came on One Postal Card. 





MR. EDITOR :—Here is something for the FARM JouR- 
NAL: In filling post holes in making fence fill the last 
eight or ten inches with quicklime. This is the place where 
they rot off—wet and dry alternating. The lime soaks in 
the wood and preserves it; besides the grass—which rots 
the posts worse than anything else—will not grow. 

In regard to the Coming Cow, Mr. R. M. Brown, late 
from Zululand, Africa, says that the cows out there are 
milked from behind! How would “Scribbler” like this 
for a variety? Mr. Brown says that the milkers are 
sometimes sent sprawling. 

No doubt the chicken spoken of by your correspondent 
in the November number, that seemed one-third as large 
as a small load of hay, was a Shanghai! 

Don’t make your paper any larger—IT IS JUST RIGHT 
IN ALL RESPECTS. AuG. SKEAN 

Crooked Hill, Pa. 

This is what we call a level-headed writer. His sug- 
gestions in regard to setting posts seem reasonable; his 
cow item settles that question ; he must be correct in re- 
gard to the poultry matter, and we shall not quarrel with 
him for the closing paragraph. Aug. ought to write 
more and we hope he will. 





THE POULTRY YARD. 





Last month we showed that no one breed is best for 
all purposes. Some breeds excel in egg-production, while 
others are better adapted to the production of flesh for the 
table. Our question now is a geographical one, in part; 
that is, to determine from a man’s location whether he 
should stock his yards with the laying or the flesh-pro- 
ducing breeds. 

A discussion of this question should perhaps be preceded 
by a comparison of the profits arising from the keeping of 
laying breeds, and flesh-producing breeds. Instead of 
entering upon the discussion of the comparative profits, 
we will only state our conclusions on this subject, viz: 
that within one hundred miles of the large cities on the 
Atlantic seaboard the laying breeds are more profitable 
than the heavy or flesh-producing varieties. There are 
parties who will dispute this conclusion. These columns 
are open to any who wish to discuss the subject of com- 
parative profits. A man’s fancy has much to do in the 
sase, but we are not now discussing that point—finance, 
rather than fancy, is what we want to keep in view. 

Starting, then, with the idea that in most of the terri- 
tory in which this journal circulates, laying breeds are 
more profitable than other kinds, we will confine our re- 
marks to them in this article. 

There are several varieties of the laying breeds. The 
oldest and best known are the Black Spanish, Hamburgs 
and Polish ; and of the newer, or more recently introduced 
varieties, the Leghorns and Houdans. Egg-production is 
the strong point in all these varieties, but this is about 
the only point they have in common. They vary in size, 
in shape, in color, in disposition, in temperment and habits. 

As an egg-producer the Black Spanish is surperceded 
—except in the hands of their special admirers—by the 
Leghorns and other sorts. One reason for this is the 
delicacy of constitution in the Black Spanish, and another 
is that it will not lay in winter north of the 38th parallel. 
When well-bred, it is a beautiful and very stylish bird, 
and will hold its place with many who admire it, and 
don’t know there are better fowls for practical purposes. 
We would not recommend it to one starting a poultry 
yard where the main object is to secure revenue. 

The Polish fowls, of which there are several varieties, 
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are all good layers. They are all heavily crested, rather 
inclined to be delicate, difficult to rear, and like the 
Spanish are ragged, gawky-looking things until they at- 
tain their growth and are full-fledged. Where one is so 
situated as not to be troubled with hawks, and similar 
poultry enemies, he can get a good return in eggs for the 
care and feed given to any variety, almost, of the Polish. 

The Hamburgs are a well-known breed, and noted as 
layers. They are very handsome and lively, only mid- 
dling robust, tender when young and active when grown. 
With proper care they will lay as many eggs as any breed, 
but the main fault is the smallness of the eggs. Where 
one has proper accommodations for them they are a desir- 
able fowl. 

Each of these varieties will make a good egg-record, 
but as said a while ago they are more or less superceded 
by the newer breeds of layers. The Houdan is a larger, 





THE HOUDAN 


FOWL. 


heavier fowl than any of the preceding, is of French 
origin ; erested, having the Dorking fifth toe, and is an 
excellent layer. The eggs are about equal in size to those 
laid by Black Spanish hens, and a Houdan hen will lay 
more of them in a year than a Spanish hen. The 
plumage of the Houdan is broken in color, It is black 
and white, and to some persons not particularly pretty. 
But the general good qualities of this breed recommend 
it strongly to the practical poultry man. Ofall the laying 
breeds this one is the best table fowl, and in many respects 
is one of the most desirable of all the breeds. It doesnot 
do equally well in all sections. 

It is almost useless tospeak of the Leghorns. They have 
been so generally introduced all over the country that 
almost every one knows something about them. Of 
these, as of the Hamburgs and Polish, there.are several 
varieties. The only difference in these, as in the others, 
is mainly in the color. The Leghorns are all alike in 
size, shape and general characteristics, when properly 
bred. They are recognized the country over as wonderful 
layers. They are bred for this purpose, and they fulfil it. 
The eggs are not as large as those of the Black Spanish 
or Houdan, but there are more of them in a year. Many 
think they do not lay in winter, but this is an erroneous 
opinion. With proper care, good feed, warm, comfort- 
able quarters, no breed will surpass them as winter layers. 
Another peculiarity of the Leghorn is its precosity. 
Pullets hatehed in March will sometimes lay in July, 
and those hatched in May and June almost invariably 
begin to lay early in November. I had one Leghorn pullet 
which laid her first egg the day she was three monthsold, 
and a neighbor of ours had a similar case. Eggs laid by 
such young pullets are, of course, very small; but when 
they begin to lay at about five months old, which is the 
age at which they generally begin, the eggs are some- 
what larger. IfI were going to make poultry keeping a 
specialty, or even if I were keeping fowls for the ordinary 
purposes for which they are kept, anywhere within 100 
miles of Philadelphia or New York, I could not leave 
out the Leghorn. 

Some persons prefer one color and some another, but there 
are four colors in the Leghorn family, and all about alike 
as far as laying is concerned. One may select whichever 
color suits his taste, but he should not mix the different 
colors together; for instance, if a man has Whites he 
should not have Blacks running with them, and so for the 
other colors. If, therefore, a man wants to stock a poultry 
yard with a view to producing eggs, he may make his 
selection from any of these, but he should not omit the 
Leghorns. 


journals can do so through the FARM JOURNAI 








THE HOUDAN FOWL. 


We here present our readers with an excellent cut of a 
pair of Houdans, This is a fowl which is not as well 
known in the Middle States south of New York, as it de- 
serves to be. 

As a fowl it presents a bulky appearance. Its plumage 
is invariably black and white imtersplashed. It differs 
in this from a spangled or pencilled, or mottled bird 
It isa 
crested fowl, as may be seen iu the illustration, and the 


each feather is entirely either black or white. 


crest is formed of the same kind of feathers as the rest of 
the plumage. The comb of this fowl] is of a peculiar shape 
hard to describe by words. In the cock the comb is large, 
while in the hen it is small and almost entirely hidden in 
the crest. The legs are stout and of a leaden color, or 
leaden and flesh color intermixed, with five claws or toes 
on each foot, like a Dorking. In well bred Houdans 
both cocks and hens have whiskers and beards. 

This is one of the finest races of fowls, both in beauty 
and economic qualities. Desides the smallness of their 
bones and the fineness of their flesh, they are quite preco- 
cious and very productive. They lay large white egys 
and the chickens are unsurpassed for broilers at three or 
four months old. They are, however, non-sitters, and 
other hens must be kept to hatch their eggs. The weight 
of the adult birds is from seven to eight pounds, with 


less weight or offal than is found in any cultivated breed. 
They are healthy and hardy, and we would like t 
more of them in our section of country. 


» See 
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WINTER LAYERS. 





Most of our readers would like to have their hens lay 


is to 


in the winter. The only way to accomplish this 
take good care of them. Give them comfortable quarters ; 
give them good, wholesome food; see that they have 


plenty of pure water. Give them a warm breakfast, 

plenty of os fl oyster shells, an occasiond! mess of 

onions chopped fine; some oats or wheat in the sheaf to 

pick at, a little cabbage, or boiled potatoes or turnips 

mixed with meal and bran, and plenty of sour thick milk. 
> + 


Chips. 


A WORD to poultrymen from the publisher: The copy 
of the FARM JovanaL sent you is for the purpose of in- 
troduction ; we desire that you sould see what kind ofa 
paper can be printed for 25 cents a year. Note the de- 
partment devoted to your specialty and judge if that alone 
is not worth the subscription price. Of this number we 
print 15,000 copies, and we assure you that if you desire 
a market for your stock in Eastern Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey or Delaware, an advertisement in ourcolumns will 
be very likely to bringtheanswer. Atany rate it is worth 
atrial. In sending your subscription inquire our adver- 
tising rates, 

PERSONS wishing to subscribe for any of the poultry 
office. 
We will furnish any paper at the publisher's regular 
price and throw in the Para JOURNAL besides ; postage 
prepaid in all cases. 

aaeee illicit 
PERSONAL. 


We wrote a little book on Poultry Cholera the past 
summer and have been pleased to see the reception it has 
met with. It has been reviewed in all the poultry journals 
in the country and has been treated handsomely every time. 

The Southern Poultry Journal says of it: “A work of 
this kind has been wanted for some time. The ravages 
among fowls from cholera are fearful and are yearly in- 
creasing. We are, however, sanguine that the publica- 
tion of this treatise will serve to elucidate the nature of 
the disease, and the instructions contained, if carried out, 
will exterminate this fearful disease.” 

The Fancier’s Journal, in an editorial review, speaks 
thus: ‘‘ After a careful reading, we endorse it as one of 
the very best books for the fancier and ordinary poultry- 
man that has come to our notice. As a treatise upon the 
prevention of all diseases, it is worthy the attention of 
every breeder.” 


’ 


“This is an opportune book, well written, and contains 
a thorough handling of the subject. It discusses in an 
exhaustive way the cause and nature of this disease, how 
its source may be removed and losses avoided. We be- 
speak a good sale for this book because its author is a 
yractical poultry breeder, besides knowing how to handle 
his pen, and because it will meet a want felt by many of 
our readers.””—Poultry World. 

All the other poultry journals have spoken in the 
same vein, endorsing the book and encouraging their 
readers to buy it. We must say that we feel gratified that 
this, our maiden effort at book-making, has been so well 
received. Public endorsement like this counts, and we 
hope our readers will excuse us for thus ‘“‘clucking”’ over 
our first-born. 
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All communications intended for publication should be 
addressed to the Editor, and should give the name of the 
writer. 

The Editor desires to receive for publication the experi- 
ence of practical men and women on agricultural and 
weal topics. Let all communications treat upon | 
matters of present interest. Everything out of season will 
be laid aside until the proper time. 

Persons subscribing for this paper by mail will notice in 
the first éopy received (for December), the Publisher’s sig- 
nature to the subjoined receipt, written with a blue pencil : 

Recetved Twenty-five Cents in full payment for 
the Farm Journal one year, ending with December, 


1878. 


} 





WILMER ATKINSON, . 
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To persons not subscribers who may happen to receive 
free specimen copies of the FARM JOURNAL for December, 
we would say, earnestly, try it for a year and be con- 
vinced that a paper may be moderate in price and yet 


Editor and Proprietor. 








excellent in quality. Giving no chromos nor other truck 
as premiums, and condensing many facts into a small 
compass, the publisher is enabled to print a paper worth 
quite as much as the high-priced journals. This statement 
is fully appreciated by our present readers, and you will 
arrive at the same conclusion after reading a few numbers 
of the paper. If currency be scarce, send postage stamps 
—and send NOW! (See club rates with magazines and 


newspapers on the first page.) 
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Farmers’ Exchange and Free Exhibition. 


The publisher of the FARM JOURNAL, in the develop- 
ment of his business, has found it desirable to relinquish 
his office on Sansom street and to remove to the more 
commodious and better located building, No. 914 Arch 
street. This removal will have taken place by the time 
the December number reaches its readers, and hereafter 
the business of the paper will be located at the latter place. 

It is the purpose of the publisher to open, about the 
first of the year, in connection with the office of the paper, 
a Farmers’ Exchange, which is designed to bea rendezvous 
for farmers and others from the country when visiting 
Philadelphia. Its doors will be open every day in the 
year, (except Sundays), and the latch string out, to all 
who will favor us with a eall. 

The most prominent feature of the enterprise will be a 
Free Exhibition of Agricultural and Household Ma- 
chinery and Implements, and of Manufactured Products 
of use on the Farm and in the House. The room designed 
for this purpose covers an area of over two thousand 
square feet, giving ample space for the display of exhibits, 
which will be interesting from their novelty and adapta- 
bility to general use in farm and household economy. 
The character of the exhibition cannot yet be fully set 
forth, but we know enough now to assure the public that 
while the display will not be a “Grand International 
Exposition,” or anything of that kind, yet it will be one 
that will repay an occasional visit from any person en- 
gaged in rural pursuits, or in the care of a household. 

We wish to impress upon our country friends at the 
outset that this enterprise is largely meant to afford them 
a convenient headquarters when in Philadelphia, where 
they may stop at all times during business hours and feel 
at home, resting from rounds of visiting or business. Our 
lady readers, we hope, will find the Exchange a conve- 
nience on shopping excursions, being purposely located 
near the centre of the retail trade; here they may stop 
and rest, may order packages sent, and in general make 
the place their headquarters; while their natural fond- 
ness for labor-saving machinery will doubtless make them 
interested visitors to the exhibition room. 

Our office will be open in the new building on and after 





December 1st., and visitors will be welcome, but exhibits 





will not be in place before the opening of the new year. 


Building an Ice-House. 


Our Byberry correspondent is not satisfied with the plan 
of an ice-house given by Isaac Eyre, in our last number. 
He writes: “I don’t see the use of hauling thirty or 
forty tons of ice, where I suppose the actual consump- 
tion is not one. I don’t like work well enough in cold 
weather.” Still, is there any other certain way of keep- 
ing ice as long in the fall as it is needed, than by storing 
it in a house of quite or nearly the dimensions of the one 
recommended by Mr. Eyre? On this point we are in 
doubt; yet we are assured that a large proportion of ice- 
houses built within a few years—notably those above 
ground—are nearly, if not quite, worthless, because of 
their inability to preserve their contents a sufficient time. 

A contributor from Delaware suggests that instead of 
making the house square, let it be made round, the ad- 
vantage of this shape being that “ one-half of the stone 
will wall it and a greater per cent. of the ice will keep 
through the summer where there are no corners to melt 
off. If a lining of boards be put against the wall the 
house may be twenty-five per cent smaller than if this 
is not done.” 

Jabez Baily, of Chester county, thinks that the ice- 
house described last month is too expensive for an ordi- 
nary family, and he writes that he has one near the 
kitchen door that holds but five loads, and which keeps 
ice up to the first or middle of the ninth month (September) 
supplying the house and harvest field freely. Our friend 
fails to say how it is constructed. 

We notice a communication in an exchange from Geo. 
Jackson, of Indiana, (formerly of Delaware,) decidedly 
favoring the underground house, his recent experience 
being adverse to those above ground. 

This question is open for discussion in our columns, 
and we invite an expression of views from those who have 
had experience with ice-houses. 





Cooking Food for Stock. 


A wide difference of opinion exists in regard to the 
advantage of cooking food for stock, some farmers main- 
taining that no benefit is derived by feeding cooked food 
over raw, while others hold tenaciously the opposite view. 
Some years ago a gentleman of Indiana made some pretty 
thorough experiments on this point and reached the con- 
clusion that three bushels of cooked meal are equal to 
four and a half bushels of the uncooked article. Now, is 
this a just conclusion? If so, the fact should be widely 
known. Let every farmer test the matter for himself and 
after doing so send his conclusions to the FARM JOURNAL. 
A matter of this kind ought to have been long ago placed 
beyond dispute by an absolute determination of the truth. 





Fraud Exposed. 


The Times of this city devotes considerable energy to 
the exposition of rogues of various kinds, the latest ex- 
ample being a Dr. Stone, whose office is on Ninth street, 
above Market. Evidently this doctor will bear watching, 
if the Times’ statements concerning him may be believed. 
We have long since come to the conclusion that the whole 
tribe of quack doctors are frauds, and we will not pub- 
lish their advertisements at any price. The Times might 
even turn its attention to exposing some of its own adver- 
tisers with profit to the public, if not to itself. 





Keeping Apples. 


Keeping winter apples is an important matter in farm 
economy. We can give no advice on the subject, being 
unable to keep them any length of time ourselves. With 
us they do not rot, still they willnot keep. The German- 
town Telegraph would hand-pick the winter apples, pack 
closely in barrels in a cool, dry cellar until the rise of 
temperature in the spring, when the barrels should be 
removed to the ice-house. 





The Coming Weather. 


“ Judging by the past, and if the present meteorological 
conditions presage the same results as many times before, 
we will have an exceptionably cold winter, and when the 
frigid weather sets in it is likely to remain.” Thus sayeth 
the Signal Service Agent in Philadelphia, and it makes 
us shiver to hear such language used. We will now see 
what S. S. A. knows about it. 





OvR neighbors across the river have harvested a very 
— crop of cranberries, upon which fact we congratulate 
em 
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NEWLY set shade and fruit trees, if of large size, should 
be tied to stakes firmly driven into the ground alongside 
of them, as a protection from the action of the winds. 
Smaller trees may simply have loose earth banked up 
around the stems to the height of six inches or so. This 
will have a good influence upon the tree, besides holding 
the roots firmly in place. | 





TIMELY advice is given to the readers of the FARM 
JOURNAL that the extraordinary sale now going on at 
Oak Hall, Sixth and Market streets, affords a very rare 
chance to purchase the BEST clothing at astonishingly 
low prices. A trip to the city to examine and select from 
this stock, at an early day, will be money saved. See 
advertisement on eighth page. 








THE ingenuity of man is wonderful, as witness the 
invention of the barbed wire fence. Just as if the main 
(but not sound) objection to wire fence has not always 
been that it isdangerous tostock, even without the barbs. 
Barbs may do on a briar bush but not on a fence. 





IF any subscriber should happen to receive two copies 





of the December number (for we are sending out a num- | 





ber of specimen copies), please show one of them to a. 





neighbor who does not get the paper. In this way our 








friends can greatly assist in increasing the circulation of 





the FARM JOURNAL, without much effort on their part. 











TOPICS IN SEASON. 
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The Farm. 


Some people can tell pretty accurately the age of a 
horse by examining his teeth. We shall be glad to hear 
from some farmer as to how the thing is done. Don’tall 
speak at once. 

Quite a number of farmers are advertising in the Led- 
ger that they want horses to winter at one dollar a week. 
Who can tell what it costs to board a horse per week, as- 
certained by experiments ? 

If no more is received for meat than the market price 
of the grain fed, stillit is profitable to feed stock. The Lan- | 
caster county (Pa.) Farmers’ Club says so unanimously, | 
and this is probably the truth. The manurial worth of 
well-fed stock is far greater than the unthinking suppose. 


“Corn is not turning out as good as was expected when 
growing; wheat and oats have grown largely on account 
of warm weather. Our first killing frost came this season 
some three weeks later, in this county, than known for 
fifty years. The time was November 3d.”—THOMAS | 
Woop, Doe Run, Chester Co., Pa. 

We supply the American Agriculturist, Country Gen- 
tleman, Practical Farmer, and any other leading news- 
paper at the publisher’s price and include the Farm 
JOURNAL gratis, postage prepaid on both. Farmers 
should remember this. Those already subscribers to this 
paper can have their subscriptions advanced a year, when 
subscribing for another paper through us. 


In hauling to the wood-shed and coal-house the supply 
of winter fuel, the farmer with a few acres of timber land, 
or full granaries and mows, or a plethoric purse, might 
well remember, about this time, the unsupplied necessities 
of some poor neighbor, who hardly knows how he shall 
keep warm during the coming wintry weather, through 
lack of fuel or the cash to procure it. ‘‘ He who gives to | 
the poor lends to the Lord.” | 

| 
| 
| 


It is said that the application of Portland cement, 
with a whitewash brush to walls, will effectually pre- 
vent the entrance of moisture and keep the interior entirely 
dry. The cement is mixed a little at a time in water and 
applied the thickness of cream. Use Portland cement, | 
not the cheaper and greatly inferior article called Rosen- 
dale cement. This is worth a trial by those who have 
leaky walls and damp houses. 

The nuisance of a self-sucking cow is hard to abate. 
The perforated bit recommended last year in the American 
Agriculturist will not answer, for we have tried it. It is 
true that, with this bit in her mouth, the cow cannot suck, 
neither can she eat properly, and the bit becomes offen- 
sively odorous after being worn a short time. If our 
readers know of a better way of stopping a cow from suck- 
ing herself than the application of the butcher’s knife, we J 


should like to hear from them. 4 
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Pumpkins are nice to have in the fall of the year, 
provided you have the right kind. It does not pay to 
raise the common “hog pumpkins,” because they are not 
nutritious, but the Kershaw and Cheese varieties it does 
pay to cultivate. They yield as much weight as the com- 
mon kind and are worth twice as much for feed for cows, 
and for pies they are not to be mentioned the same day, 
being far superior for that purpose. So we are told, in 
who substance, by a writer in the Bucks Co. Intelligencer, 
seems to know something about this popular vegetable. 

Mr. Editor: The question asked in the last number 
of the FARM JOURNAL, “ Are brewers’ grains good for 
milch cows?” may be answered by saying that this food 
will increase the flow of milk, but the quality will not be 
so good. If cows are fed long on them they will be per- 
manently injured. A person who wants to use brewers’ 
grains and make money must change his cows often or 
they will die in his stables and take off all the profit he 
has made by using such feed. I. E. 

Newtown, Pa. 


Mr. Editor :—I would esteem it a favor if you would 
let us know which of the two books that I mention con- 
tains the most practical information upon the subject 
which they treat, viz.: ‘‘ Eastwood on the Cranberry,” or 
“White’s Cranberry Culture.” ye Ne 

We have examined both of the above books carefully 
and would give a decided preference to the latter work. 
Itis written by a practical cranberry grower of Burlington 
county, New Jersey, and was published fourteen years 
latter than Eastwood’s. It is well illustrated, and the 
author appears to be a person of practical sense and judg- 
ment. The first named book was published in 1850. 


The Garden. 


To winter cabbage dig a trench eighteen inches deep 
and of sufficient length and width to accomodate the num- 
ber of heads desired to winter, and throw up the loose 
earth on each side of the excavation. When nicely fin- 
ished by sloping the bottom to the centre, so that it may 
drain itself should the ground become saturated with 
water, pull the cabbages and stand them closely together, 
commencing at one end of the trench, and pack closely 
around the roots some fresh, loose soil, five or six inches 
deep. When the trench is full, lay poles across it and 
cover neatly with planks, and when hard freezing begins 
lay on a good coat of straw or cornstalks. When ahead 
is wanted for use, remove the covering at the end where 
finished. There are other methods, but not many better 
than this. 

Robert Buist, at a recent meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society, said that the ‘‘ Lady Washington ” 
is in every respect the best American grape ever known. 
This is emphatic language and we cannot see that it has 
been justified, owing to the brief period that it is has been 
before the public. The Concord and Clinton cannot be 
pushed into a corner in a hurry, though they may have 
to stand aside finally for Mr. Rickett’s new seedling. 

Carrots and parsnips may be left in the ground 
over winter if one cares to take the trouble to cover them 
slightly with straw or evergreen boughs. They will come 
out in the spring in prime condition, 

It will certainly pay to throw a light coat of strawy 
horse manure over the strawberry bed to protect the plants 
from injury by freezing weather. If not done there is 
time enough yet to do it. 

Bean-=poles should be made in the leisure hours of 
winter. Almost any kind of wood will do if the ends are 
charred and dipped in coal tar. The Gardeners’ Monthly 
Says so. 

The potato rot is showing itself in some localities, 
though to no great extent that we have heard. We know 
of no remedy for it, yet there may be one. 


The Orchard. 


Al basket of peaches will make three and one-half 
pounds of Alden-dried fruit. 

Whitewash has no effect on pear trees, says John S. 
Collins, of Mt. Holly, N. J., in preventing blight. John 
whitewashes his trees, however, to clean the bark, and 
deems it as effective as a wash of soap and water. He 
applies the wash early in the spring. 

This is the time of year to prepare large trees for re- 
moval by the “frozen ball of earth”? system. A trench 
is dug around the tree now and a hole dug where it is to 
be reset, but the removal is not to be effected until the 
ground freezes solidly. But Thomas Meehan says noth- 
ing is gained by this method and advises against it. We 
suppose Thomas is right, for he usually is. 














S. L. Lyle, of Lower Merion, Montgomery county, Pa., 
says that he favors keeping pear orchards in sod, his ex- 
perience being that those kept cultivated are more liable 
to destruction from blight. He has the most positive evi- 
dence, in his own orchard, that trees grown in grass do 
not blight as bad as those not so grown. Actual expe- 
rience, such as his, has vital bearing upon the subject of 
pear blight. Let us hear from other growers. 


The Germantown Telegraph is sure that an effectual 
preventive of the gnawing of young trees by mice is to 
bandage up the stems of the trees with muslin or cloth 
six or eight inches above the ground and an inch below. 
No tar is necessary. Rabbits will not gnaw trees, except 
when deprived of food, and the best way to prevent injury 
from them is to feed them cabbage, turnips, apples, hay, 
ete. The bandage put on now should be left on next sum- 
mer and will save the trees from being attacked by borers. 








THE HOUSEHOLD. 


The Homes of a Nation are its Strongest Forts. 











HOME TOPICS, No. 8. 
BY FAITH. 


It has occurred to me as more than probable that 
while, to the majority of Christendom, December means 
Christmas, its first meaning to most farmer’s wives is HOG 
KILLING. What a shame that work, and such work, 
should be allowed to cast a shadow over one of the very 
few family festivals in which our hardworking people 
indulge themselves. Do not misunderstand me; I know 
well that the comfort of the family for the year may de- 
pend on the cutting up and curing of the meat, ete., all 
or most of which must be done within the few days follow- 
ing the “‘killing”’; but, as the pleasures of anticipation 
are great, especially to young folks, do not put aside all 
plans, suggestions, thoughts of the great Christian festival 
with “ we’ll see about it after killing” ; “ wait till we’ve 
killed.” You know what the routine of killing is likely 
to be; it cannot be varied much; then, while preparing 
for and even doing the needful but disagreeable work 
give your mind pleasanter occupation in planning for 
Christmas. If the household be a large one, or if you 
“dwell among your own people,” the family dinner is 
by far the most common celebration of the day, and it 
would be absurd for me to make any suggestions as to the 
“make-up” of that dinner; it would be easier to say what 
the average American housewife will not have on such an 
occasion, than to give her bill of fare. I don’t know that 
I can suggest an addition unless the veritable English 
plum pudding recipe, which I obtained from an English 
cook, and will give at the close of my letter. 

As in common with many country districts, we have no 
church services attainable, my programme for the day 1s 
as follows: I have cake, apples, ete., ready at twelve 
o’clock, when my visitors arrive, and after their discus- 
sion a grand distribution of presents occurs, of which 
more anon. At three dinner is announced; andI must own 
we generally need lights on our return to the parlor; but 
I vary the usual country rule for late dinners by having no 
coffee. Gentlemen, as a rule, do not care for it with meat 
and vegetables; and while the time given to filling and 
refilling cups and saucers detracts from one’s own enjoy- 
ment of the dinner the space they occupy is not inconsid- 
erable. When the table is cleared, however, and things 
are a little “‘straightened up” in the kitchen, a big pot 
of the favorite beverage is made and cups of it are handed 
around, with cream and sugar for each to help himself; 
taken thus it is really refreshing, and fits one very well 
for the games, singing, etc., for which the remainder of 
the evening seems all too short. I like this arrangement 
of meals so well in fact, that I have for some years made 
it my general rule during the winter months. 

The pleasure of receiving a gift is greatly enhanced, 
especially to children, by exhibiting it; and it has been 
our custom for many years to collect all gifts in the parlor 
on Christmas morning and about noon assemble the family 
—elders, children and servants—for their distribution ; 
what matter if they are the veriest trifles? the wish to 
please is manifested, and even the servants often enter 
into the spirit of the time, and give as well as receive 
presents. As the utmost secrecy is observed up to the 
moment of presentation, much amusement may be de- 
rived from disguising the articles; as when a tiny tooth- 
pick was enclosed in seven boxes, the largest being a 
good-sized hat-box, each bearing an appropriate motto; 





or when the Doctor received a gigantic pill-box with 
elaborate directions, filled with sugar plums. I am 
only giving hints. 

But perhaps the family is small, without children, 
or they have grown up and scattered; still there are chil- 
dren to whom you can make the day memorable; make 
a good, big batch of doughnuts and a coffee cake or two ; 
buy a few pounds of twenty-five or thirty-one cent candy 
and a few figs or raisins ; then send word for some of the 
poor ones of the neighborhood to come on Christmas 
morning, and you will be surprised at the amount of 
pleasure a dollar or two can give. If tenants on the 
farm have children, a small doll nicely dressed, a book, 
a ball, a toy gun, a little tea sett; any of the numerous 
cheap toys of the day will add vastly to the good feeling 
so desirable between master and laborer. 

But I must stop and give the recipe which I promised, 
to which I add one from the “ Matron’s Manual,” by 
Sister Shankland, which I have alluded to and know to 
be excellent. 

ENGLISH PLUM PUDDING.—One pound of suet; one 
pound of brown sugar; one pound raisins; one pound 
currants; half pound citron; half pint milk; half pint 
brandy; eight eggs; spices to taste; one large slice of 
bread. Mix the ingredients, except the bread and milk, 
over night, beating the eggs light and flouring the fruit 
well; next morning boil the milk, pour it on the bread, 
and after mixing all thoroughly, boil or steam in a pud: 
ding bag for eight hours. 

Sauce: Rub one tablespoonful of flour in a quarter 
pound of butter; add one teacup of white sugar ; one pint 
water, and bring to a boil; wine to taste. 

COFFEE CAKE.—One cup of butter; one cup of made 
coffee ; one cup raisins ; one cup currants ; two cups sugar; 
three cups flour; six eggs; two teaspoonsful cinnamon ; 
two of cloves; two of baking powder, or two of cream 
tartar and one of soda. ° 





Hints to Mothers. 
BY ONE OF THEM. 

We like the FARM JOURNAL so much that I should 
like to contribute something to its columns if I could 
think of anything new. However, a few thoughts have 
been suggested during my daily occupations which I will 
send ; if thee thinks them worth a place, all right. 

In fitting up my own little ones for the. coming cold 
weather, I have thought how many children are dressed 
with more regard for appearances than comfort ; without 
sufficient clothing on some parts of the body. The cloth- 
ing should be uniform, the arms and legs requiring fully 
as much protection as any part of the body. A good plan 
is to make canton flannel drawers, reaching from the neck 
to the wrists and ankles, and then with suitable outside 
clothing, and good warm, woollen stockings and stout 
shoes let them run. It is not a good way to keep even 
small children confined to the house just as soon as the 
weather begins to be cold; it makes them so much more 
liable to take cold upon every exposure. 

Now that the long evenings have come in which we 
farmer’s wives are expecting to get so much sewing done, 
let us show our independence by not putting unnecessary 
work on our own or our children’s clothing, but save 
that time for reading; and let us try to find some time 
every day to read to the children, who will always stop the 
most interesting play to hear mamma read a TRUE story. 

Will the lady from Mount Holly who sent the recipe 
for making soap to the FARM JOURNAL for November, 
please state the weight of the four large bars of soap ? 

Will some mother please suggest some means of in-door 
amusement for children between the ages of three and six 
years? Toys of all kinds soon lose their charm. 





St Ss 

“The custom of presents at wooden, leather, tin and 
crystal weddings, so-called, 1s one that does not obtain in 
the best society, and seems to us insufferably beggarly and 
vulgar.” Thus sayeth Harper’s Bazar; but whence does 
the Bazar get its license to settle this matter in sucha 
summary manner? Perhaps the Bazar never really gets 
into the best society and therefore is not conversant with 
its customs! 


Our lady friends will please scan the first column on 
the first page of this paper. It will pay to send all sub- 
scriptions to magazines and newspapers, printed here or 
elsewhere, to us, as every one so doing will receive the 
FARM JOURNAL one year free. Those already subscri- 
bers will receive credit for one year in advance of the 
time to which they are now paid. 
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An amusing game for children is to placea very large | doing. Assoon as the flower stem is fully developed, one | molasses. The latter is quite an essential, if they are 
pan nearly full of clean water on the floor, throw in two or | or two applications of liquid manure should be given. | mixed entirely of water, as it browns them nicely. Make 
three nice apples, kneel down by the pan and try to help | Do not water the leaves of begonia, primrose, or other | the butter rather thin than otherwise, as good buckwheat 
yourself to the floating fruit, using your mouth only. | woolly-leaved plants. Mrs. W. J. T. flour will thicken as it rises. Beat well, add half teacup 
Another is to blow out a candle blindfolded. Tie a hand- | H to do Thi of good yeast, and set to rise in a warm temperature.” 
i a AR casei ee ae ow to do ngs. ; ’ 
ker hi f over the eyes of the person making the trial, a T tthefl " hil — list To the Editor: If the Pottstown correspondent had 
. ralk ac > > > o o > , . Ore o »-1e ; : : 
let him walk ac ross the room and 208 mpt to eee ae ent the <a tears while grating horse-radish stated what he wanted to do with the chestnuts in the 
the candle by blowing it. He will be pretty sure tomake | stand in a current of air. spring, I could tell him how to keep them through the 
some laughable failures before succeeding. | Old putty can readily be removed from wood or glass | winter. If he wants them to grow, he must plant them 
At is easy to criticise and find fault with the work of | by first heating it with a hot iron. The heat softens the | jn the fall, as soon as gathered, for they will not grow if 
other people. Some suggestions in our Household De- | putty. allowed to get dry before planting. If he wants them to 
partment may not be deemed valuable, but let those who | "fold may be prevented from rising on catsup or pickles | eat, they must be first dried, and a few weeks before using 
thimk so send us better ones. We want the best there | by adding a teaspoonful of grated horse-radish to every | them in the spring put them in the cellar, where they 
are; send them along. | quart. will swell up, become mellow and very sweet and good. 
: | 7 SUBSCRIBER. 
f young lady can receive no presents from any gen- | 4 housewife says that finely powdered alum put into UBSCRIBER 
tleman not a relative, other than the one she is engaged | the hot tallow will harden the tallow and make better “Country Cousin” also sends the following receipt 
to marry, as it can easily be seen that the indebtedness it | candles. for ‘Moravian ” cake, which is undoubtedly good: One 
—_ . 7 -_ > ° . . i ow milk.a large ts Ss nfl ( tter, a teac 
gives her may be troublesome. To remove iron rust from muslin or linen saturate the a — ns ~ a larg ~ poonful of bu at os ‘ ri” 
: ° ° : . ee ° ° ana ¢ a ugar, one veast— tato veas referred ; 
Any intelligent and persevering daughter of the family | spot with lemon juice and salt, and lay the article in the a @ REE OF SRRRT, ONE OF Fe Sian: Lacaedah aie tm at 
: ; ; ; er : 3 : ee mix with flour not too stiff, set to rise in the evening; in 
can learn how to earn five dollars by a few days work near | sun. This willalsoremoveinkand fruitstains. Mrs. A. : appt “ieee : 
l lk id ing us for parti alay: : Irticl fb , lily brigl iby fi the morning stir it down and let it rise again; pour out 
1iome Dy addressing us for particulars. ay > y rhtene Vv s . . > 
4 8 I an 2 - re del - — - “ “te sisi Alaa =o " Tin pans and let stand twenty minutes; then rub a lump of 
In buying a carpet for durability choose small figures. washing in — “ then epee with - eS. | butter the size of a hulled walnut, two teaspoonsful of 
Window Garden. F aie sornes can best be scoured by the use ofa Cork 1N- | Ginnamonanda large tablespoonful of sugar well together, 
Stead of cloth. "hic net in : o » cake: let it sti if- 
Af sponge, if wet and sprinkled with grass or canary , : . which thru t in spots through the cake ; let it stand fif 
c : : 2 To clean colored silk, wash in warm soap-suds, rinse | teen minutes before baking. 
seed, will prove to be a unique and attractive ornament | . ; nati ‘okly SPAN 5 
. : le rf we , dry quickly, and iron ¢ 1e wrong , : ee neers eee oe ; 
for the window garden. Of course it must never be — ot ge ; si , ryqu pe — per : 8 The best oysters to be eaten raw are the Chincoteaque 
llowed to become dry side while yet rather damp. there are grease spots on | calt water variety and they sell now at one dollar per 
allowed to become dry. he silk eer lil aes ney See ) } 
ro the silk, press with a tolerably warm Iron under brown | hundred up. The fresh water oysters are generally fatter 
On the stove keep a vessel containing water to pro- | paper. DAIsy. fs aS ; 
id ist at ; for th ve of th ae and are more plump when stewed, but they bring a less 
vide a moist atmosphere, for the sake of the plants as ashes oil- 3 wi ish-water : , a $s 
2, ° P Aunt Phebe washes oil-cloths with dish-water and price than the Chincoteagues and the taste is not so agree- 
wellas for your own health. If the air of the living room | thus keeps them looking bright and new. Some house- | ahje. 4 friend asks for 2 recipe to pickle oysters: Put 
be so dry and warm that plants do not flourish, then itis | ;, ; “+h oj 3 wi fee PAA IG : eis de eae 
. a Aen I keepers rub them with oil occasionally with good effect. | one hundred large oysters, with their liquor, in a porce- 
unfit to live in. : 5c . : ‘ mater as a : ; 
' . | It will not do to scrub them with soap and hot water as | jain kettle: salt to taste. Heat slowly until the oysters 
Probably the best house plants for ladies who have | one would scrub a pine floor. are very hot. but not boiling. Skim out the oysters care- 
time and room for only a few varieties are the old-fash- Our correspondent at Mount Holly says thatshehas | fully and set aside to cool. “Add to the hot liquor one pint 
ioned — ne, calla lilly, a variety or two | scattered silver moths by placing broken pieces of carbolic | of white wine vinegar, two dozen whole cloves, the same 
of oxalis, some eaeers polnnies rane ivy, soar wero soap in infested drawers and chests. But is it of any use | of whole black peppers, one large red pepper cut in peices. 
climbing plants. A few bulbs, where possible, should be | to simply “scatter” them? Several ladies wish to know | Let all boil up about two minutes, and pour it scalding 
in every window. how to get rid of them. Who can tell? hot over the cold oysters; cover them up and set aside to 
In arranging bouquets avoid placing rose color next For children who come home from school with some- | ©°0l. 1 he next day place them in glass jars with patent 
to scarlet, orange or violet. Do not place orange next to | thing about their heads besides “ideas,” a thorough wash | COVers. Keep them in a dark, cool place. 
yellow, or blue next to violet. White relieves any color, | ofammoniaand water—ten drops of the former toa tumbler Hygienic Hints. 
but do not place it next to yellow. Orange goes well | of water—will prove effective in ending the trouble. This Cavdin they peubecs’ eattecly oy teen mins 
next to blue, and yellow with violet. Rose color and | js better than raking the scalp with a fine-tooth comb. aa 1 I ‘ i Hi Nik nae 
; 3 Sige Se oa ahertae g e 
purple always go well together. - : ; igs ; sion it 1s on > necessary to wear pertec 
- ; d ; Mix a little gum-arabiec water with starch in ironing | shoes to avoid them. To remove such as have formed 
. e “y in ce api a ye will — — allthe | shirt bosoms and lawns to givea polish, Take two ounces apply to them several times potash or soda, which will dis- 
winter and grow rapidly without window exposure. A | of fine white gum-arabie powder and dissolve over night | solyethem. Ifthe action of the alkali is too severe or ex- 
picture hanging above the mantel can be wreathed with in a pint of water; then cork ina bottle for use. Atable- | tends tothe surrounding parts, apply vinegar asa remedy. 
it, the pot holding soil or a bottle containing water being spoonful to a pint of starch is the proper quantity. ‘i eoeni c j ars a 
suspended from view behind the picture. If the water Gina tor tuxall hould t a alia ds he pulsation of an artery may be : ‘si re face 
; : . ‘ > : ue for family use should be made with whiskey in- re >jaw. Trvi The » nose bleeds : , 
be used a slip of ivy will flourish all winter therein. fc wed 5a tara wagihe- “ over the jaw. Try it. When the nose bleeds and you 
‘ . : stead of water, in which case it will be always ready for | wish to stop it, press hard upon the arteries, which will, 
eer stay emersaan of ise lice can be 2 are ne by use except incold weather, when it may need to be slightly by stopping the flow of blood to the face, cut short the cur- 
continually brushing them off with a small painter’s | warmed. If kept in a bottle and tightly closed with a tin | rent that escapes from the nose. In other words the nose- 
brush. If too abundant for this treatment, place the cap it will keep any length of time. sliosd ell aden 
plants in a box containing a little smouldering tobacco, iinet lls te aint ters Amabet ee 
. : a ; n s made by dissolving one sheet o ; > is of great i ance in tre nt for in- 
which will be effective. The red spider can generally be | . . s sal ‘ine f “a t : om et ¢ Sunshine is of great importance in treatment for in 
‘ : - sin-glass, 2e quarters of a cup of b g water; me , cd itte ely j > sick 
prevented by frequently sprinkling the plants and wet- oH is - na pe ‘ } . ahaa , 1 iter; | valids. It should be admitted freely into the sick room, 
. ; . . é are y n . We av Ww ‘ é ~ ‘ if « @ z > OVere , Z 2 pA- 
ting both the upper and under sides of the leaves. ” we semitingss <2 sa ul — a gion ith v MES OF Seno | end if allowed to fall upon the uncove red body of the pa 
‘ , : juice ; stir in as much pulverized sugar as will make it a | tient an hour or so each day, the effect will be beneficial 
These hints for December are furnished by an Upper | thick paste. After the cake is entirely cold spread it on | jn most eases. 
Dublin, Pa., contributor: See that tuberose bulbs are | gmooth. Mrs. MclI., Mt. Holly, N. J 
in a warm plaee, and that gladioli, dahlias, ete., are put a ae eee : eVever eat in a hurry, nor while excited. It is not 
° ° » > es J a) w emove grease sp 3 2 2S - che . ¢ rhs 7 H . ‘ repens wrinklec 
where they will not furnish food for mice. Stir the soil hief i i all S : = hiesenale ve oes mIs- | what you eat, but what you digest, that keeps wrinkles 
: x : 1ief in spreading and not wholly removing the grease. | ¢ » face. prevents the cheeks falling in. s "e 
in pots often and keep the outside clean. If any plants - : \ a 1 i lasilk d in thi 5 “he nae from the face, prevents the cheeks falling in, and pre 
. . ; Mrs. A. nearly 1ed a silk dress in this way. A sponge sapien uinia wala’ ae eared \ceiss Svea 
do not thrive, take off part of the top soil and replace : i erry SS ie ett al Ho a serves beauty as well as health. 
: s ag should no se > stain s 2 : : re ‘ 
with fresh. e r a a _ - vee Seamboacing we mea ehila It is said by a medical writer that palpitation of the 
. - a 2 yee “4 s PeLs uv ¢ > 2 > . . 
Look out for insects; they propagate with marvellous * seme sa ~ om b “ar ee vse — ate! heart can often be remedied by bending the head down- 
aye : : “ sheet kept soaked with benzine unti rrease is dissolve . . 
rapidity, and one killed to-day will save a good deal of meget . . the grease is disso! ver wards and holding the breath a few moments. 
killi ee : : . and absorbed. ; ; ’ 
illing to-morrow. Fumigate occasionally with tobacco ’ Persons of defective sight, when threading a needle, 
as a preventive. To make omelette take four eggs, beat the whites and should hold it over something white, by which their sight 
Do not give the plants too much water in cold weather yolks separately, one teacupful of sweet milk, two of flour etithe ects 5 » 9) § 
and always apply it in the morning ; use tepid water for | °F ©°F? pte é a ns me ae wnseea tenes 1 tte An able physician says it is not an unhealthy habit, 
all plants except callas, for which it may be used nearly oven.—COUNTRY COUSIN. ” e have tested the merits of as some hygienists hold, to go to sleep after eating food 
or quite boiling. Turn the pots to prevent the plants the above as made by our “ Country Cousin,” and pro- ys : g 
growing one-sided, and keep all dead leaves and blossoms | 20UCE !t excellent.—ED. FARM JOURNAL, canepscareetheadaemeaaiaal 
pulled off. To fry souse split the feet in two, and boil in enough How to wash a chamois. 
If your hyacinths have been buried long enough toin- | water to cover them, with a little salt. Then put them How condensed walk is mani. 4 
duce sufficient root growth, you can bring in those first | in ajar, and pour over them half vinegar and half broth How ” clean ated wines se - tues 
potted about the middleofthe month. The white Roman | that they were boiled in; boil down the rest of the broth SY ROME Ae Ene Dinet aomneng maneniar se wean 8 cue 
is about the only variety that will come into bloom by the | to a jelly and add to the feet ; roll the feet in cornmeal | | ape Cyne Samet cine ae Cre Says wines ie Renee 
holidays. Do not bring them directly to the light, but | or cracker dust, and fry them in boiling lard, or they may | ' wilted. . ; ; 
keep cool and shaded a few days. The flowers develop | be fried in batter. Souse is very good served cold. “i HAT ng _ voice of a canary bird that has 
a : 7 not sung for three months. 
most beautifully in a cool place, not colde y ze To have excellent buckwheat cakes, Mary M. Baily pir 
r : I ~ whee lenough to freeze | - P excellent uckwheat cakes, M ma I. Baily How to overcome the tendency to turn the toes in in a 
oe however, as a slight freeze will lessen the beauty | advises us “allow for five persons two quarts of liquid— | child three or four years old. 
of the flower. Even temperature, a moderate supply of | half water and half milk, if all is to be baked at once; How to prevent cracking of hands. (See a recent num- , 


ew. 


water, and plenty of fresh air, are essential to their well- 


two tablespoonsful of salt, three of corn meal and two of 





ber of this paper for answer.—EDITOR.) 
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MEMORANDA. 


723" We now have copies of Dr. Dickie’s new work on 
Chicken Cholera, and will supply them at the publisher’s 
price, viz: 50 cents by mail, postage prepaid. 
$5.00. We want more boys who wish to earn 
five dollars. Those at work are succeeding so well that 
they will secure the sum offered. The work is easy and 
pay sure, 

Jaz Five lines, one month, will cost one dollar in the 
advertising columns of this paper. If the reader has a 
farm to sell he may obtain a buyer by thus investing this 
sum. Try it. 

fa3~ Any book published or for sale by Orange Judd 
& Co., or other publishers, will be furnished by us by mail 
at the regular retail price, and we will include also the 
FARM JOURNAL for one year, 
chromos. Whoever buys books may well consider our offer. 


T~ 


‘FOR SAL 


postage paid—but no | 


ge Every subscriber to the FARM JOURNAL should | 


remember that we are getting up clubs for nearly all the 
leading newspapers and magazines in the country, and 


that the best w: iy is to subscribe through this office, as | 
year FREE to all | 
furnish papers not named on our first | 


the FARM JOURNAL is furnished one 
who do so. We 
page on the same terms. 

7#3-The greatest sale of clothing that Mr. Wanamaker 
has ever held is now going on at Oak Hall, Sixth and 
Market streets. It will pay people ata distance to take 
a trip to the city—the whole cost of travelin; g—besides 
getting the pick of the best clothing from the largest as- 
sortment of any house in the United States. 

ra~ “ Two Years Behind the Plough; or the Experi- 
ence of a Pennsylvania Farm Boy.” 
an interesting book just issued from the press of Claxton, 
Remson & Hatffelfinger, No. 624, 626 and 628 Market St., 
this city. The scene of the story is laid at Quakertown, 
Bucks county, and the writer gives his own actual expe- 
rience as a “bound boy” on a farm fifty years ago. The 


This is the title of 


The Farm dournal. 


OR SALE.—157 ACRE FARM.—ONE OF THE | 
best in Salem County, the garden spot of New Jersey. 
Location excellent ; soil good; buildings first-class ; cli- 
mate very healthy. A slight idea of the looks of the farm 
may be obtained from a cut of it in the New York Daily 
Graphie of July 21, 1877, page 136. 
Alsoabout 200 acres of undeveloped oil land in McKean 
County, Penna. For further information apply to H. M. 
RUMSEY, Salem, N.J. This is the time to invest in land. 


Good Farm of 78 1-2 
Acres, 21 miles south of 
Philadelphia, near line of W est Jersey R. R. Good house, 
barn, carriage house and other buildings, and fences ; 
excellent well of water, and creek passing through ; 
abundance of fruit, apples, pears, cherries, quinces, etc. 
Will be sold less than bottom prices ; terms easy. This 


For further particulars call on or address 
R. M. WATSON, 
CLAYTON, Glouc. Co., New Jersey. 


LANDS FOR SALE. 
960,000 Acres in Southwest Missouri 


First-class Stock Farms, excellent Agricultural Lands, 
and the best Tobacco Region in the West. Short Winters, 
no grasshoppers, orderly society, 
healthy country. Low Prices! Long Credit! 

Free Transportation from St. Louis to the lands fur- 
nished purchasers. For further information address 

A. L. DEANE, 
Land Commissioner, St Louis & San Francisco Ry. Co. 
N. W. cor. Fifth and Walnut streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


JSHORT-HORN BULL CAL 
Three by Duke of Chestnut Grove ; 


WES for Sale! 
one by 5th Prince 


| of Oxford. 


style of the author is simple and straightforward, and | 


holds the attention of the reader closely from the opening 
to the closing chapter. The price of the work is $1. 00, 
and may be obtained of the publishers. 

ragy~ WE have two communications before us, one com- 


mending highly Doty’s washing machine and the other | 
praising equally as warmly Asay & Wood’s corn planter. | 
Both writers seem to be disinterested, and had we room | 


we would publish their articles; we may do so yet. The 
corn planter spoken of is comparative ‘ly new, only a few 
machines having been built, but yet, according to our 
correspondent, enough to prove it ‘ 

ve wien > having been used with 

his neighborhood. We: 
nent exhibition and were favorably impressed with it. A 
successful corn planter is one of the needs of the day, we 
think, but whether Asay & Wood’s will fill the bill we 
cannot say. 


“cc 


| chased of M. G. Scribner, Fite 


‘to be the best ever in- | 
great satisfaction ” in | 
saw this machine at the Perma- | 


raz If the FARM JOURNAL gave large premiums to | 
subscribers in the way of cook stoves, artichokes, Alderney 


cows, dictionaries, washing machines, brass watches and 


chromos we should have to charge one dollar a year for | 


it. Or, if we treated subjects in a labored, spun-out sort 
of a way, using many words where few will answer, and 
dwelt on matters of no interest to our readers, or filled our 
columns with expensive but useless wood cuts, our price 
would be one dollar a vear or more; or, in other words, 


if we followed in the beaten footsteps of some of our con- | 
temporaries in our conduct of the FARM JOURNAL, we | 


could not send it a year at the low price of twenty-five 
cents, postage paid. But we have takena new departure in 
agricultural journalism, and are thereby enabled to issue 
as good and useful a paper at a modest price, as many of 
the high-priced journals, a fact which our readers fully 
appreciate by this time. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


7a ADVERTISERS like to know which paper 
benefits them most; therefore our readers, in 
answering any advertisement in this paper, will 
please state that they saw it in the Farm Journal. 





ART PHOTOGRAPHY, 
Reis AND INDIA INK PORTRAITS, 
IMPERIALS AND CARTE DE VISITE. 
BROADBENT & PHILLIPS, 
P 1206 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
LL PARTIES DESIRING TO PURCHASE 
SELL FARMS should consult 
GEO. R. KRESSLER, 105 S. Fifth St., Phila. 
w ho has a large number on hand for sale or exchange. 


ARMERS AND OTHERS FROM 
passing through or visiting West Chester, should 
stop for ente rtainme nt at the 
“SHERMAN HOUSE, 


kept by ISAAC F. COFFMAN, whose char: ges are mode rate. 
NEWTOWN F ik E INSU- 


— ~ Hh 
I NS U RE ! RANCE CO., Philad’a office, 
1528S. Fourru St., will take risks on Farm Buildings, 
Crops, Machinery, Merchandize, 
class of manufactories at fair rates. 


Dwellings and the best | 


OR | 


| 


| and Fyrshire Calves. i 


A fine lot of ASTATIC 
at prices to suit the times. Send for catalogues. 
THOS. L. McCKEEN, Easton, Pa. 


BROWN LEGHORN FOWLS. 


Y FOWLS ARE EQUAL TO ANY IN THE COUNTRY. 

Bh In addition to my own preminm stock, I have pur- 
Lae Mass., THAT NOTED 

BROWN COCK Major Ss. who has won several first and 
special premiums ; 
Ww hich have taken first premium, Have young fowls mated 
for breeding, in pairs or trios for sale. Eggsin Season. 
$3.00 hen setting, EDWARD LUTZ, EMsworru, Pa. 

Or, 80 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SUPERIOR FOWLS, 


THUS READS MY AWARD FROM THE 


U.S. Centennial Commission 


and LEGHORN POULTRY 


I will sell a few fine 
BROW.WV LEGHORNS, 
DOMINIQUE LEGHORN'S, 
PENCILLED GOLDEN HAMBURGS, 
WHITE CRESTED WHITE POLISH, 


Prices moderate. No circulars. 
write for what you want. 
DR. A. M. DICKIE, 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


REMIUM CHESTER WHITES, “ Weap- 

QUARTERS STOCK,” a few pairs not akin now ready, 
fully equal to past shipments Improved Yorkshire 
and Rerkshire Pigs, all ages.—Thoroughbred Jersey | 
deep butter and milk strains,” a 


specialty. Pure Scotch (Colley) Shepherd, Skye Ter= 


| rier and Wewfoundland Pups from direct importations, 


FRANCIS MORRIS, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


POMONA NURSERY. 


) | BONATE OF 
is arare chance to any one wishing to own a nice farm. | 


| siding, Chester Valley railroad, Chester Co., Pa. 


good markets and a | 


| all labeled, for $1; 12 for $2; 


“HYNES? SURPRISE, 
The Karliest Freestone Peach in the World. 


One month earlier than Hale’s. Earlier than the 
Amsden, and better than either. Large, fragrant, highly 
colored. Send for Cireular. A limited ey or of trees 
in bud at $1 each. Address, E. F. HYNES, 

West P lains, Hoveclh County, Mo. 


LIME! LIME! LIME! 


FOR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES. 


Tested by chemical analysis—98 per cent. PURE CAR- 

LIME. THE BEST LIME FERTILIZERS IN 

THE MARKET. Price 4 cents per bushel at Rennyson’s 

Address 

W. RENNYSON, 

-ROPRIETOR CHEMICAL LIME WORKS, 

NORRISTOWN, PENNA. 
THE 


DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVERBLOOMING 


ROSES. 


Strong Pot Plants, suitable for immediate flowering, sent 
safely by mail, postpaid, 5 splendid varieties, your choice, 
19 for $3 ; 26 for $4; F, 
35 for $5. For 10 cents each additional, one Magnificent 
Premium Rose to every dollar’s worth ordered. Send for 


| our New Guide to Rose Culture. and choose from over 


| are the LARGEST ROSE-GROWERS IN AMERICA. 


300 finest sorts. We make Roses a Great Specialty, and 
Refer to 
100,000 customers in the United States and Canada. THE 
DINGEE & CONARD CO., RosE-GROWERs, West Grove, 
Chester Co. Pa. 


If you wish to makea Present 


That will be useful, give a 


NICKLE-PLATED READING LAMP, 


Or one of our celebrated LIBRARY LAMPS. If you do 
not know what to give, come here and you will find 1,000 


} sefulU and Ornamental Articles in 


also just received Four Hens, all of | 


Enclose stamp and | 


FRUIT, SHADE AND ORNAMENTAL | 


“TWO YEARS BEHIND THE PLOUGH 


TEEES, GRAPE-VINES and PLANTS. 


EST STRAWBERRIES, nine inches round. 
American, Beauty, Capt. J 


Great 
ack and Crescent Seedling. 


BEST RASPBERRIES, three inches round, Pride of | 
| the Hudson, 


A DISTANCE | 


are Farly Prolific, Reliance and 


Susqueco. TEN ACRES yielded $4338. 


FORTY YEARS AMONG SMALL FRUITS, telling | 


what and how to plant. Illustrated. 
WILLIAM 


Send for catalogue. 
PARRY 
Cc SINNAMINSON, N. J. 


7 Ay Boor WANTING 
iY R [Ck A OWE CALL ONIMBRYANT 


WOOD ENGRAVER 520 Wainur ST-PHILA. 





Trusses. 


SOLID SILVER, TRIPLE PLATE, FRENCH 
BRONZES, BOHEMIAN GLASS AND 
PARIAN MARBLE. 


A. J. WIDENER, 
36 South SECOND ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


AGENTS 


are coining} money selling our 


Nigger Head Match Sate. 


Sendj35gcents for sample post- 
paid, or 3-cent stamp for circulars 
and terms for numerous novelties. 
A good chance to make money. 
Address 


G. W. FOSTER & CO., 
62 South Canal Strect, 
CHIt ILLS 


TURNER, 


SIGN PAINTER, 


726 Sansom Street and 3716 Market Strect, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


An Interesting Book ! 


‘AGO, 





story of farm life in Bucks county fifty years ago. 
Sees published. Price $1.00. 

The publisher of the FARM JOURNAL will furnish this 
book and the FARM JOURNAL one year, postage paid, 
for $1.00. Address 

WILMER ATKINSON, 
No. 914 ArcH Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“HY WEAR A TRUSS FOR LIFE, WHEN YOU 
can be cured by wearing one of 
R. Leigh's Eiectro-Galvanic Trusscs ? 
Elastic Belts, Stockings, Supporters and all kinds of 
Lady attendant. 
12 N. NINTH St., 


(ABOVE MARKET), PHILA. 


—— 
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The Farm Journal. 
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FOR GOOD AND SUFFICIENT REASONS 


WE INTEND TO SELL FROM OUR STORES 
} 


——4 








WE ARE GOING TO SELL OUT THE PRESENT VERY LARGE 


STOCK OF OUR OWN MAKE 


MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING 
AT OAK HALL, 


Between 


THIS 


Forty Days’ Sale 


IS TO SURPASS ALL 
FORMERSALES IN 


ACTUAL 
BARGAINS. 


The Sale 
ISNOW BEGUN 


And lower prices have 
been marked on the 


Best Clothing 


ever offered 


Ih Philadelphia. 


Soine goods WwW ill come 
down 10 percent. 
Some goods will come 
down 20 per cent, 
Some goods will come 
down 30 per cent. 
And the people ean 
see the Startling Re- 

ductions. 


Because the tickets 
show the old price add 
the present sale price. 


Before concluding 
on this extra sale our 
prices were evidently 
lower than anywhere 
else, but this 40 days’ 
sale cuts out all profits 
and cuts into even the 
We submit to it 
in order to get from 
under the burden of 
an extremely heavy 
stock, which is, at the 
present time sufficient 


cost. 


Now and New Year’s Day. 





ONE MILLION OF DOLLARS. 


us TO DO THIS 


OUR PLAN IS TO MAKE GREAT INDUCEMENTS IN PRICES. 


We have had sales before, but we did not commence them until late in the 


season, when our stock was broken. 


THIS YEAR 


We commence before the people have bought, and while our stock is full and complete. 











THE HOLIDAYS ARE ALMOST UPON US! 


And 
It is better 
Now to be making 
Preparations for them 
Than to postpone purchasing 
| 3 Until the very latest moment, 
And then have to buy in a hurry. 
Everything you can desire 
For your personal comfort 
Or personal adornment 
Or for presents 
To your friends, 
You can buy 
At the 
GRAND DEPOT 
At lower prices 
Than anywhere else. 

Our Holiday Attractions 
Are such as never before 
Have been brought to the notice 

Of the people of Philadelphia 
For presents to your lady friends. 
We have novelties in Sacques, 
Fine Matalasse and Beaver Coats, 
Choice Variety of Suits, 
Scarfs, Ties, Sashes, 
Handkerchiefs and Fringes, 
Fans and Gloves, 
Shoes, 
Rich Velvets, 
Beautiful Black Silks, 
Elegant Colored Silks, 
Novelties in fine Hosiery. 
Great Variety of Winter Furs, 
Cloaks of Cloth Beautifully Trimmed, 


Camel’s Hair Shawls in Rare Design. 





For presents to the gentlemen 
We offer excellent overcoats, 
Beautiful Dress Suits, 
Fine Rubber Storm Coats, 
Superior Hats, 
Fine Boots, 
Valises, 
Gloves, 
Shirts and Collars, 
Neckties and Umbrellas, 
Carriage Robes and Fur Goods 
Mufflers and Mittens for cold nights. 
For presents to the young ladies, 
Immense variety of Dress Goods, 
Slippers, Gaiters, Overshoes, 
Jewelry and Trimmings, 
Laces and Ribbons, 
Choice Shawls, 
Gloves. 
For the Boys 
We have everything 
In the line of Nice Clothing, 
For School Suits or for Sunday, 
With superior Overcoats, all new styles. 
For the Little Children, Toys, 
Pictures and Picture Books, 
Suits of every grade, 
Hats, Caps and Wraps— 
In short, everything 
That anybody 
Can want 


CHEAP! 


BUSY TIME, 
HAPPY TIME, 
MERRY TIME, | 


HOLIDAY TIME, 
AT GRAND DEPOT, 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 


13TH STREET, PHILAD’A. 























THIS 


Forty Days’ Sale 


IS TO SURPASS ALL 
FORMER SALES IN 


ACTUAL 
BARGAINS. 


The Sale 
IS NOW BEGUN 


And lower prices have 
been marked on the 


Best Clothing 


ever offered 


Th Philadelphia, 


Some goods will come 
down 10 per cent. 
Some goods will come 
down 20 per cent. 
Some goods will come 
down 30 per cent. 
And the people can 
see the Startling Re- 
ductions. 





3ecause the tickets 
show the old price and 
the present sale price. 


Before concluding on 
this extra sale, our 
yrices were evidently 
seen than anywhere 
else, but this 40 days’ 
sale cuts out all profits 
and cuts into even the 
cost. We submit to it 
in order to get from 
under the burden of 
an extremely heavy 
stock, which is, at the 
present time, sufficient 
for two seasons of busi- 
ness, 


FOR TWO SEASONS OF BUSINESS - Store em 7 A. M., and closes at 64 P. M., except Saturdays, when the Closing 
: our is 94 P. M. 

$4.00 PANTS for $3 00 | $13 OVERCOATS for $11 50 By Order, 

4500 PANTS for 400} 15 OVERCOATS for - 13 00 

600 PANTS for « 5 00 18 OVERCOATS for 15 00 

750 PANTS for - 550} 20 OVERCOATS for - 1700 

850 PANTS for 650| 22 OVERCOATS for 18 50 J 

3 50 VESTS for 300) 25 OVERCOATS for 21 00 

300 VESTS for 225| 30 OVERCOATS for 24 00 O K 

250 VESTS for 175 | &e., &e., &e. ‘4 HALL, 


The Shirts, Underwear, Gloves, &c., of corresponding reduction. 


Goods made to order in the Custom Department at reduced prices for the next 


Forty Days. 


Sales will be made from day to day according to this new schedule, though the 
Goods cannot all be marked for several days. 


The Rules of our house continue in force--Giving a Guarantee and Returning 
Money where purchasers desire. 





PHILADELPHIA. 


—— ii 


SOUTH-EAST CORNER SIXTH AND MARKET STREETS, 


J SPREAD THIS INFORMATION AMONG YOUR FRIENDS. -@q 
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